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“IT was too embarrassed to speak’"“—p 515. 


TWO STORIES IN ONE. 





BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “ DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 


—__>— 


Cuarter XIII.—My First Great Error. 
T was somewhat late the next day before I left my | to meet them. I was now about to perpetrate the first 
room, nor did I see my father and mother till dinner- ; concealment I had ever practised on them in my life. 
time. This did not arise from any physical disability | The idea that I should contrive to meet M. de Vernieul 
or over-fatigue on my part, but that I felt ashamed | alone the next day was a painful one to me. True, 
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Thad not promised to do so, and nothing would be 
more easy than for me to find the means to avoid 


. him; still, I had made up my mind in the matter, 


and was determined to go through with it. I knew 
perfectly well his motive for desiring the interview, 
and was too much flattered by it, and too happy in 
the thought that he loved me, to avoid giving him 
the opportunity of expressing his affection. 

At the dinner-table the conversation turned on the 
events of the evening, which it would be tedious to 
repeat, the principal subjects which interested me 
being already known to the reader. 

Well, the day passed over in a satisfactory man- 
ner, save the mental irritation I was suffering from 
at the idea of the concealment I was practising on 
my parents. The next morning after breakfast, as 
the weather was very fine, my mother, to my great 
vexation, proposed that I should accompany her to 
some shopping expedition into the City. What ex- 
cuse to make her I knew not. At any other time, 
had I not been inclined to go, I should have said so 
without hesitation, but in the present case I could 
not. I was afraid she might ask my reason, and had 
I given any as an excuse it would not have been a 
true one, and I should merely have been adding a 
falsehood to the deception I was about to practise on 
them. 

I remained silent for some moments, when my 
father, who was now again in better health, after 
looking in my face, said to my mother, “Do you not 
see, my dear, that Clara has not yet recovered from 
the fatigue of the ball? I can see it, if you do not. 
She looks, poor thing, as careworn and tired as pos- 
sible. Let her remain at home, you can manage 
very well by yourself.” 

“Of course I can,” said my mother ; “I only pro- 
posed that she should accompany me becatse I 
thought the walk would do her good as the morning 
is fine. However, let her remain at home if she 
pleases.” 

“But you told me,” said my father, “that M. de 
Vernieul was likely to call on us to take leave some 
day before he went. He starts, you say, to-morrow 
night, and it is most likely he will call to-day. Of 
course you ought to be here when he arrives.” 

“Oh! I shall not be long gone,” said my mother ; 
«‘T shall be home by one o’clock at the latest, and he 
would not think of calling before that.” 

“No, probably not,” said my father; “but do not 
be later, as I may not be in the way when he 
comes,” 

Anxiously did I listen to these remarks, but not a 
word did I utter. I could not, however, repress the 
idea that fate seemed disposing everything for my 
interview with M. de Vernieul. Was it for good or 
evil? “Afterall,” I argued to myself, “Iam commit- 
ting no sin, and really nothing that in the face of 
the world I need be ashamed of ; thousands of other 
girls of honourable life have done the same.” 





My father now went into his counting-house, 
and my mother, after arranging her usual morn. 
ing household duties, left me to make some pur- 
chases in the City. I now retired to my room, and 
careful indeed was I in the neat and becoming arrange- 
ment of my dress, and yet I am fully convinced 
I must have performed it almost mechanically, for 
my thoughts all the time were too much occupied 
with another subject to give much marked atten- 
tion to what I was about. Midday was now rapidly 
approaching, and I entered the drawing-room, 
attempting to wear on my countenance as composed 
an appearance as possible. I seated myself in an 
easy chair, and taking up a book began toread. But 
reading was impossible, my eye at every second line 
quitted the page to glance at the clock. I continued 
this till twelve o’clock had struck, and at the same 
moment a knock was heard at the street door. I 
rose from my seat and threw the book on the table, 
and the next moment snatched it up again, and re. 
seated myself as before. The door opened, and the 
servant announced M. de Vernieul. 

“Oh, how can I thank you for granting me this 
interview !” he said, as soon as the servant had left 
us. “ You cannot imagine what a load of anxiety 
you have taken off my mind by your kindness.” 

I attempted to say that our interview was acci- 
dental, and stammered out something about my 
mother having been obliged to leave the house ona 
little commission, but that I expected her back every 
moment. The words, however, had hardly escaped 
my lips than I would willingly have recalled them. 
In the first place I thought he might construe my 
remark about my mother’s speedy return into a hint 
for him to proceed at once with the reason he desired 
a private interview with me; and then again I felt 
that my manner was s0 artificial he could see through 
it with the most perfect ease. He took no notice, 
however, of my injudicious remark. 

* Allow me at once,” he said, “ to address you can- 
didly and explicifly. The first time I met you I 
greatly admired you. I had been taught by Dubarry 
to expect to see a lady of great beauty, and I believed 
him, but when I beheld you I found my expectations 
had been far below the reality.” 

“And I have been taught to hold flattery but in 
little esteem,” I said ; this time without the slightest 
hesitation in my tone. 

“On my honour I intended no flattery,” he said; 
‘on the contrary, no man ever spoke more perfectly 
the truth. You may remember that the first time 
we met I addressed you but seldom, but that arose 
from no want of interest in hearing you speak. I 
was almost afraid to look at you, lest my eyes might 
too indiscreetly betray the admiration I felt. But so 
far from being indifferent to your conversation, I 
believe you did not utter a word during the whole 
time of our visit that I could not now repeat. When 
I left you I bore your image with me, and that so 
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vividly that when alone I could conjure up your pre- 
sence before me with the most perfect reality. The 
following day it was the same. My admiration soon 


' 
! 
| 
| 


turned into love, and that love increased in intensity | 


each time I saw you. 
it; in vain I argued that our different creeds—you 
Protestant and I Catholic—as well as our different 
nationalities might, in the eyes of our parents, pre- 
sent grave obstacles to our union. My love was too 
strong to listen to reasons of that kind. Often I 
determined to address you on the subject, but the 
dread lest my letter might fall into the hands of your 
father, and that he, acting on the considerations I 
have mentioned, might forbid my visits, prevented me. 
I at last resolved to address you personally, as soon 
as I could obtain from you some sign that you might 
listen to me without being offended. The letter I 
received from the Minister of War ordering me imme- 
diately to join my regiment at Verdun, showed me 
the impossibility of delaying the declaration of my 
love, and for that reason I requested the present in- 
terview. Oh! give me some sign, some hope that 
you will reciprocate my affection, and by it soothe 
some of the bitter sorrow I feel in being obliged to 
leave England.” 

I could not utter a word in reply, but stood trem- 
bling before him, betraying an amount of agitation 
that must clearly have told him how dear he was 
to me. 

“Say but one word of encouragement to me, and 
you will make me happy,” he said, advancing towards 
me and taking my hand. 

I now saw the necessity of speaking, lest he might 
consider my silence as a surer mark of my consent 
to his proposal than I at that moment intended it 
should be. Leaving my hand passively in his, I 
said, “ But if you have realiy this affection for me, 
why not speak to my father on the subject ?” 

“T will do sc without hesitation,” he replied, “ if, 
after having heard my reasons for keeping it secret 
from him till my term of garrison duty is over, you 
still consider I should do so. 
father might object to me, as I said before, for my 
nationality and my religion. Even if he waived these 


In vain I struggled against | 





In the first place your | 


objections, he would certainly not allow me to pay | 
my addresses to you till I had obtained my father’s | 
will be beyond endurance.” 


consent. I will disguise nothing from you, dearest. 
My father, though a man of the strictest honour 
and integrity, is extremely punctilious, and on many 
subjects equally obstinate, and were he aware that I 
had proposed to your father for your hand without 
having first applied to him for his permission, it is 
more than probable he would refuse it. No, if you 
will allow it to remain a secret till my return from 


- France, I have no doubt I shall be able to bring my | 


father’s written consent with me. Nay more, I hope 
to induce him to come over to England, and then, 
once having seen you, he will be but too happy to 
Welcome you as his daughter.” 





He looked anxiously in my face for a reply, but I 
made him none. I was too embarrassed to speak. I 
could not dispute his arguments, and yet the still 
small voice of conscience told me they were wrong. 
The thought then occurred to me that even if I suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to address my father on the 
subject, the only effect it would have would be to 
elicit his positive injunction that our acquaintance 
should end—at least till the baron’s consent had been 
obtained. 

At last finding words I said, “ And if I agree to 
your proposal, how long is it to be kept a secret ?” 

“Till I return to England. The term of garrison 
duty is nominally for twelve months, but it is the 
rule always to grant (unless under very extraordinary 
circumstances) leave of absence after six months ; and 
I am certain, with the powerful interest my father 
has with the Minister of War, it will not be re- 
fused in my case. And during that six months,” he 
continued, “ I am equally certain I shall have obtained 
my father’s consent ; and, as I said before, it is more 
than probable, invalid as he is, I shall be able to 
bring him back with me. Now, dearest, pray consent 
to this arrangement.” 

I made him no verbal reply, but replaced the hand 
which I had withdrawn in his, as a pledge of my 
consent. He perfectly understood me, and sealed 
the compact with a kiss. 

« And now,” said he, “as we have but little time 
to lose, let us arrange in what manner our corre- 
spondence can be carried on, so that it shall be kept 
unknown to others. Tell me then how shall I address 
my letters so that your eye alone may see them ?” 

Here, for the first moment since the commence- 
ment of our interview, my full self-possession re- 
turned to me, and I found myself as capable of 
giving an answer as if I had been talking on any 
ordinary subject with a stranger. 

Withdrawing my hand from his, I said, “I am 
perfectly ready to promise that our engagement 


| shall be kept a secret for the time named ; but let 


it be clearly understood between us, I will neither 
receive a letter from you, nor will I write one to 
you.” 

“Consider, dearest, how bitterly I shall feel the 
absence of all intelligence from you. My anxiety 


“TI know not how it could be arranged, even if I 
were to consent to it,” I replied. 
“ Love is fertile in expedients,” he said; “let me 


' gee if I cannot find one now. I have it—I can easily 


point out to my father some slight doubts or imper- 
fections in the evidence I have obtained respecting 
the extinction in England of the elder branch of his 
family, and I will propose to him that I write to Mr. 
Levesque to inquire into these obscure points. Your 


' father, I am sure, interested as he is on the subject, 
| will readily forgive me the trouble the correspondence 


will occasion him. In these letters I can always 
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place some expression (without his being able to 
understand it) which will apply directly to you.” | 

“‘T do not see how that can be arranged,” I said. | 

“ Tt will not, of course, be a very satisfactory means | 
of corresponding,” he said; “but still better than | 
none. When your father receives my letters, he will | 
read them to you; and whenever the word ‘love’ is | 
mentioned, remember that it does not in any manner | 
relate to the matter of the sentence which contains | 
it, but is solely addressed to you.” 

“Ido not understand you,” I said. 

“Well, for example, suppose I speak of my father’s 
strong love of honour, remember the word ‘love’ is 
simply introduced as an indirect means of expressing | 
my unbounded affection for you; and so with the 
word ‘attachment.’ Surely you will not object to that 
proposition ?” 

“ Let it be so,” I said, laughing, “although I am 
afraid Iam somewhat tampering with the principle 
which ought to actuate me.” 

“And now, on your part,” said M. de Vernieul, “is 
there not one word which can be inserted into your 
father’s letters that may tell me you still think of 
me and love me? Certain as I may be of your con- 
stancy, it will be a happiness to me to receive the 
assurance again, however concealed in some common- 
place expression.” 

“ Well then,” said I, smiling, “ to please you I will 
send my compliments to you in every letter my father 
writes.” 

“ Compliments!” he said; “oh, how cold is that 
word. Can you not think of one warmer?” 

“No, none, No other word than ‘ compliments.’” 

“ Assure me then that the word will contain some- 
thing warmer than its literal meaning, so that when 
I see it I may appreciate its worth.” 

I looked at him for a moment; and then, placing | 
my hand in his, said, “‘ Translate the word into the 
meaning you like best.” 

M. de Vernieul seemed overjoyed at the permission 
and was about clasping me in his arms when I heard 
my mother’s voice as she ascended the staircase. He | 
had merely time to snatch one hurried kiss, and then | 
seating ourselves at some distance apart, as if we had 
been engaged in the most ordinary conversation, the 
door opened, and my mother entered the room. 














CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PEN-AND-INK SKETCH. 
My mother appeared overwhelmed with regret, and 
expressed it so earnestly, at the apparent want of | 
respect which had been shown her visitor, by the 
servant not informing my father that he had arrived, 
that she fortunately omitted to notice the super- | 
natural expression of cool politeness we were then 
wearing on our faces. It was fortunate, indeed, for 
it gave us both time to establish our self-possession ; 
and in a few moments we were able to play the parts | 





of mere commonplace acquaintances, almost ag 
naturally as if it had been really the case. 

A few minutes later my father joined us, and 
the conversation then turned on the subject of M, 
de Vernieul’s leaving England. My father expressed 
a hope that it would not be for any length of time 
and De Vernieul assured him that it would not. He 
trusted, he said, in six months’ time at the latest again 
to visit England, in which country he had passed 
some of the happiest hours of his life. He explained 
also to my father that he should not have quitted 
England so hurriedly had it not been for the order of 
the Minister of War to join the hussar regiment in 
which he was captain, then quartered at Verdun. 

They conversed on military matters some little 
time longer, my dear father’s ancient volunteer en- 
thusiasm having for the moment returned to him, 
Then, again, the conversation turned into the sub. 
ject of the elder branch of the De Vernieul family 
in England; and our guest asked my father’s per- 
mission, in case any points should appear obscure in 
the information they had collected, to write to him 
for an explanation. My father, on his part, not only 
willingly assented, but told M. de Vernieul it would 
always give him great pleasure to hear from him on 
any subject connected with their Huguenot ancestors; 
and, after conversing a short time longer, M. de Ver- 
nieul took his leave. 

No sooner had the door closed on my admirer than 
I went to my own room, and there endeavoured to 
think coolly over my position. The very slight 
doubt which, before De Vernieul’s visit that day, 
had existed in my mind as to the feeling he en- 
tertained for me, had not only now vanished, but we 
were accepted lovers. But although a strong affec- 
tion existed between us, how short a time had we 
each been aware of the fact. Of the love we bore 
each other, not the slightest visible token remained 
with either, and yet both were content. 

Notwithstanding the absence of M. de Vernieul, I 
was thoroughly happy, with the exception of being 
somewhat impatient for the expected letter to my 
father. Do not imagine, reader, that in my anxiety 
at the non-arrival of the letter I was in the slightest 
degree actuated by jealousy. Such a feeling never 
entered my head, for I loved and respected M. de 
Vernieul too fondly to doubt him. 

One evening when we were sitting together, my 
mother rather surprised me by saying to my father, 
“Do you not think, my dear, that Clara has changed 
a great deal lately?” 

“In what way?” asked my father. 

‘Why, she is far more sedate than she used to be 
—more thoughtful and womanly.” 

“T have not noticed it,” said my father. “ But you 
do not object to her on that account, do you? In 
my opinion her sedateness sits remarkably well upon 
her ;” and so saying, he rose from his seat, and taking 
my head in his hands, kissed me on the forehead. 
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“TI am afraid, my dear,” said my mother, “ you 
wouia spoil that girl if you had your own way.” 

“It would take a great deal to spoil her in my 
eyes,” said my father, again seating himself. 

My father and mother were both right; for, after 
their remarks had called my attention to the fact, I 
was sure a considerable change had come over me, 
both in manner and habit. My former faults had 
arisen principally from buoyant spirits and gaiety of 
disposition; and now things which formerly would 
have made me laugh heartily, and trifling circum- 
stances that interested me greatly, were to me matters 
of utter indifference, while I entered ardently into 
more womanly occupations. I became teacher of a 
Sunday-school class at the parish church, and visited 
with my mother many of the poor in the neighbour- 
hood. A strange change had indeed come over me, 
and I flattered myself a change for the better; and 
this I attributed to the effect the love with which M. 
de Vernieul had inspired me had indirectly brought 
about, and I loved him, if possible, the more for the 
good his love had wrought in me. 

One evening, about two months after my lover’s 
departure, my father entered the room with a letter 
inhis hand. The moment I perceived it, although I 
saw neither postmark nor address, a tremulous feel- 
ing came over me, for I felt certain it was from M. 
de Vernieul. Nor was I mistaken. 

“Guess,” said my father to us, “from whom I have 
this day received a letter.” 

My mother could not, and I would not guess. 

“Well then,” said my father, “if you give it up, I 
will tell you. The letter is from our friend De Ver- 
nieul; and if you are not too much occupied about 
other things, I will read it to you.” 

My mother expressed a strong desire to hear it, 
and I remained modestly silent, though in reality the 
more anxious of the two to know its contents. My 
father now took a seat by us, and opening the letter, 
commenced reading it aloud. 

The letter, for some time, related solely to the 
affairs of the extinct branch of the De Vernieul 
family. He mentioned some points which his father 
did not clearly understand from the explanation he 
had given him, and on these he should like, if 
possible, further information; that is to say, if 
it did not intrude too unwarrantably on my father’s 
more important avocations. What the particular 
points required to be cleared up were, I know no more 
of than if the letter had been written in Arabic, 
although I do remember impatiently wishing that 
portion of it were over; and this the more so, as 
neither the word “love” nor “attachment” was in 
any single instance mentioned. 





The portion relating to his family affairs being 
over, M. de Vernieul commenced a more interesting 
subject. He stated that from the last conversation 
he had with my father, he could easily perceive that 
military matters were not without their interest in 
his eyes; and although perhaps he might be in error 
in the conclusion, he thought a few words explanatory 
of a French soldier’s life in a hussar regiment, as 
experienced by himself, might not be unacceptable. 
He then went on to describe his arrival at Verdun; 
his introduction to the new colonel, who was a 
severe martinet; the arrest he was placed under for 
two days, for arriving at head-quarters five minutes 
after the time ordered. He went on further, and 
described the alterations which had been made in the 
uniform. And here he gave a slight pen-and-ink 
sketch, admirably drawn, of his appearance in the 
new dress, which everybody considered both more 
soldier-like and becoming than the old one. 

The amusements the town of Verdun offered them 
consisted of theatres and balls. To the former, he 
said, he seldom went, and not at all to the latter; in 
fact, he felt no pleasure in amusements of the kind. 
His brother officers joked him on his aversion to balls, 
saying they could not understand how he could 
always remain in barracks, surrounded by musty old 
books about military evolutions, cavalry drill, artil- 
lery practice, fortifications, and other dull subjects, 
of which they had had quite enough when at the 
military college, while at these balls were many of the 
handsomest and most attractive women in France. 

* All this may be true,” M. de Vernieul concluded, 
“but let them call it bad taste on my part, or what 
they will, I love my profession, and everything con- 
nected with it. I love my country, and consider her 
welfare mixed up with the efficiency of her army, 
and I am fully persuaded this love will always be the 
leading principle of my life, no matter what other 
attractions may be placed before me.” 

I need not say I thoroughly understood the mean- 
ing of the last sentence in M. de Vernieul’s letter, 
and that it gave me supreme happiness. Of course I 
made no remark on the subject, nor on the pen-and- 
ink sketch enclosed in the letter, and which my 
father showed me, beyond saying that it was very 
well done. 

Ah me! if I only could have foreseen the bitter 
consequences of my double-facedness! For even 
then I could not blind my eyes to the fact that 
I was playing a part which was utterly repugnant 
to the truest sense of honcur, and was certainly 
opposed to the high principle which should have 
actuated a true Christian woman. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST OR BARABBAS? 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. JAMES'S, BELFAST. 


**Then cried they all again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber.”—John xviii. 40. 


LE robber who was thus preferred to 
our Redeemer was not a mere vulgar 
thief. He had striven according to 
his insight to do what Jesus had 
also offered to achieve, in a widely 
different way—to rescue the ruined land. For 
insurrection against Rome, and murder committed 
in the insurrection, he was waiting his death. 
And it adds to the consummate hypocrisy of the 
priests that while the pretended treason of Jesus 
was their professed ground for condemning him, 
they actually intrigued with the people to rescue 
this convicted traitor. “If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend”—but let Barabbas, a 
captured rebel, go. ‘“ Whosoever maketh himself 
a king speaketh against Cesar”—we prefer one 
who, sword in hand, has shed the blood of Ceesar’s 
subjects. This, in the light of facts, was their 
argument; and, considering that they were the 
authorised exponents in that age of the one true 
faith, surrounded by pagans, and speaking to a 
pagan ruler, it must remain for ever an astound- 
ing instance of how religious rancour and bigotry 
can sap the very foundations of truth and sincerity. 

And yet perhaps the people’s consent to take 
Barabbas instead of Christ is more amazing still. 
Their honours and places were not assailed; they 
were not blinded by lifelong study of dry tradi- 
tions. They had been shaken to their hearts by 
the news of his triumphant entry into the city just 
before, and had rushed in astonishment to see 
Lazarus. They knew the truth, the purity, the 
benevolence, the loving wonders of their victim : 
some perhaps he had healed of disease; some he 
may have fed after teaching; few can have been 
there who had not at least seen, if they had not 
experienced, the effects of his Divine bounty; they 
had certainly been thrilled by his solemn voice, 
speaking as never man spake ;—and a few words 


from the priests were enough to dissipate all the | 


effect, and make them prefer to the Prince of Peace 
a beaten insurgent and a murderer, It is wonder- 
ful. You and I feel quite sure that, had we lived 
then, we should not have been among the slayers 
of Messiah. But so did they protest, while gar- 
nishing the sepulchres of the righteous—“ If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.” And as they unconsciously filled up 
the measure of their fathers, so may we crucify the 
Son of God afresh—so may we choose Barabbas 
and refuse Christ. For he is with men always, 
offering himself; and always rival pleasures, rival 





masters, rival principles are bidding against him 
for our hearts ; so that it may well happen to some 
of us to find, when all things are made plain, that 
we are in exactly the same condemnation as those 
who said, “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” 

1. Some of them knew which was the better and 
holier choice, and had to be persuaded by their 
superiors to choose the robber and destroy the 
Lord. They said, “Crucify him,” to please the 
Pharisees. Is that base motive dead? Is there an 
end to that pitiful, despicable truckling to power- 
ful and influential men, or is it as strong with 
Englishmen to-day as in Jerusalem eighteen cen- 
turies and a half ago? Come, then, and let us try 
ourselves. Here is some truth of which you have 
laid hold: it is clear to your mind; it shines upon 
some obscure problem like a‘revelation. Is that 
all you think of ?—or do you stop and say, “To 
utter this will vex my party, will bring down the 
hostility of men who can crush me, will estrange 
friends upon whom my future comfort may de- 
pend?” I do not say one is bound at all times to 
utter all that is in one’s mind, for even Christ had 
many things to say which he withheld, because 
they could not bear them yet. But he withheld 
nothing because it would be dangerous to himself 
to speak. He came into the world to bear witness 
to the truth. And the moment we suppress con- 
viction because it is unpopular or dangerous to 
speak it, that moment we begin to deny Christ; 
the moment we consent to raise a party cry which 
we know to be insincere, and to oppose a good 
movement which is not favoured by our party in 
politics, in religion, or wherever it may be, that 
moment the fever is in our veins which showed itse-f 
in the frenzied cry, “Not this man, but Barabbas.’ 

We may do the same evil deed more plairly 
still. Suppose there is godless wit, influence, 
wealth, fashion upon one side, as there may easily 
be in society and business and our places of amuse- 
ment; and on the other side there is no voice but 
your own trembling one, no attraction, no chance 
to excite any sentiment but ridicule or hate ;—you 
are sure to be set down as a fool, or a hypocrite, or 
a Puritan, or all three, unless you “go with the 
multitude.” But this will be, as you well know, 
“to do evil.’ The unpopular side is righteous- 
ness; it is truth; it is godliness. Are you quite 
sure that you would not give a timid hesitating 
consent to the popular will; that you would face 
the howl of rage or the roar of laughter, which is 
so terrible to the weak and the lukewarm and the 
craven; that you should dare to be singularly 
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earnest ? If there is not enough love to God and his 
Christ to keep you right amid such petty assaults, 
how would you have endured the crisis when a 
stern old system, rigid and proud and desperate, 
had rallied all its fierce forces to overcome your 
tottering will, and when the right was only repre- 


sented by a bound and helpless sufferer, whose | 


agonies were a fair sample of what you might fear 
unless you yielded? There is real danger that our 
surrender may be more base and easy and cowardly 
to-day than were theirs who gave up Christ in 
the flesh to die—because firmness would be less 
dangerous than to them. 

2. And again, they were disappointed, no doubt, 
by Christ’s inertness. When he fed the multitudes 
they would have made him a king; but he chose 
to miss his chance. When he rode into Jerusalem 
they actually proclaimed him; but he let the tide 
of enthusiasm die away. His enemies have ar- 
rested him, and he is still the same meek, unresist- 
ing victim, led as a lamb to the slaughter, whom 
the proud world hates most of all men. He will 


never smite a foeman; he will never promote a} 


friend; his banner is not one to rally the im- 
petuosity, the ardour, nor the enterprise of his 
day or of ours. Young men know well that there 
are times when anything is endurable except tame 
endurance, except quietude, except doing as Christ 
did when he let the chances of the world go by, 
and continued to be despised and rejected of men. 
And there are times when Christ demands this of 
us. Let your prospects die, as your Master’s did; 
let your enemies rail and torture, unopposed, like 
his ; let your darling hopes go down like a sun that 
sets in bitter and waste waters, only not to rise 
again, Do not smite with the sword; do not ren- 
der cursing for cursing, nor railing for railing; be 
mean and broken-spirited in human eyes; ‘be it 
enough for the disciple that he is as his Master, 
and for the servant that he is as his Lord. Can 
you endure this? If not, some time will come 
when you shall fail, when you shall forsake him, 
when you shall even cry out for another against 
your Lord. 

3. For, after all, there was a great deal in 
Barabbas to attract the homage of a fiery and 
bitter people, ground down by haughty masters. 
Murder done in the interests of rebellion is not so 
unpopular in one of these British Isles to-day, that 
we need wonder at its popularity in Judea. And we, 
who recoil from such extremes, did we never reject 
gentleness and goodness for violent and impetuous 
ways? never turn away from virtue to gratify 
passion, whether it were hatred and revenge or 
ease and ambition and display? The victory of 
desire over law is exactly that of Barabbas over 
Christ. When we turn away from God in im- 
patience, because he will not let us go straight to 
our wishes, but fences us up with laws, restric- 





tions, precepts, and admonitions, we act like those 
who preferred the blood-stained insurgent as 
a champion, to Him who would so often have 
gathered them as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing. 

Here, then, are the elements of this test;— 
let us apply it to ourselves. On one side influence 
and advantage, on the other scorn and ridicule; 
on one a life which represses many an impulse, 
humbles, chastens, throws away advantages; on 
the other pride and self-advancement: on one 
the restrictions and checks of religion; on the 
other impulse, self-indulgence, passion. Have we 
learned which is best to chocse, and where to go 
for strength to choose aright? Do we love Christ? 
Do we know him for our Saviour from the world, 
from Satan, from that worst of foes—our own evil 
heart? If not, we shall deny him in heart, and 
most likely with open words as well. The Jews 
of old chose wrong, and the darkness which 
engulfed them is still brooding over their fated 
race. Their fall is not merely a warning to all 
godless races and nations, but the crash of it, 
resounding through the avenues and spaces of 
time even to us, tells the poorest individual to 
beware, to watch, to remember how Christ linked 
their overthrow and the end of time together, and 
closed his tremendous prophecy with a picture of 
a servant blessed by his returning Lord if he be 
found watching, but cut asunder and given his part 
among the hypocrites if he be surprised unready. 

Think, then, the Judge standeth at the door. 
To-night your sleep may be broken ; this hour your 
meditations may be interrupted by his coming. 
There is no certainty, no repose; for when men 
say, “Peace and safety,’ then sudden destruc- 
tion cometh. And when we look inio the face of 
the King, it will bid us despair or rejoice for 
ever. We shall know then that either we have 
deliberately chosen or deliberately rejected him all 
our days—in every prayer which was a mockery, 
or went forth out of thoughtless lips; in every Sun- 
day which was a burden, or the holy of the Lord 
and honourable; in every victory won for Christ, 
or basely surrendered to his enemies. In all these 
we have chosen blessing or cursing—his foes or 
him. And the wisdom of the world, which rejects 
him, will soon prove itself to be foolishness indeed. 
Shrewd calculators, critics, wits, the fashionable 
people, were all against Noah when he built his 
ark, but the flood came and swept them all away; 
against Lot, when he forsook Sodom, but the Lord 
rained fire upon them from the skies; against 
Moses, when he fled from court to be the champion 
of slaves, but the Red Sea rolled over the pride of 
Egypt; against Elijah when he broke with Jezebel, 
but Jehu slew the worshippers of Baal; against 
Daniel, when he was caught offering forbidden 
prayers, but the lions brake his accusers’ bones or 
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ever they came at the bottom of the den. The 
popular cry was all for Barabbas against Christ ; 
but many of the same voices were among those 
which pierced the skies with fruitless clamour 
amid the eddying smoke, when the steel of the 
Roman gleamed red through the flames of their 
burning town. 





And we, we may hear him say, “These mine 
enemies which would not that I should reign over 
them, bring them hither and slay them before 
mine eyes;” or if we will (and may God grant 
the will to us), we may hear him say, ‘‘ Because 
thou hast confessed me before men, I also confess 
thee before my Father and before his angels,” 








ALICE. 


PART I.—THE PARTING. 


VY INTER is past and the spring-tide is/ 
“A coming, | 


Bursting of swol’n bud, and singing of | 

bird ; 
The fields are all flushing, the gardens are blooming, | 
And the drone of the bee in the meadow is heard. | 


Light clouds in blue skies, sunshine and showers, | 
Forests grow dark with the shadow of leaves ; 
April is decking her bosom with flowers, 
And nest-building sparrows chirp under the eaves. 


In the green-hearted country, mid pasture and 
tillage, 
Far, far away from the turmoil of “town,” 
Sleeps in the sunshine a quaint English village 
By the bank of astream that flows placidly down— 


Down, till it reaches the towers ancestral 

Where through long ages dwelt baron and knight, 
That rode out a-hawking with falcon and kestrel, 

Or led forth the vassals to foray or fight. 


See, by the side of the weather-staimed tower, 
Flouting its age with the fresh-sculptured stone, 
Fair Mistress Alice has built her a bower 


And stands in the marble balcony alone. 


Stateliest of maidens—the blood of each baron 
Throbs through her blue veins and flushes her 
face ; j 
No fairer or nobler than Alice de Warrene 
Of all the fair daughters that sprang from that 
race, 


Down through a break in the tangle and mazes 
Of laurel and holly that grow all around, 
Lovingly, tenderly, see how she gazes, 
Watching and listening for sight and for sound. 


Sees she the thoroughbreds, through the glade 
darting— 
There in the chariot her young lover stands, 
Hopefully, cheerfully sweet words of parting 
Ring up to greet her with waving of hands. 


Fair Mistress Alice, she waves to her lover, 
A message far sweeter than language can tell, 
She looks, till his figure the thick branches cover, 


PART II.—THE MEETING. 
Spring-tide and summer have come and departed, 
Golden-browed Autumn is crowning the year, 
Harvesters toil in the field merry hearted, 
And the song of the binders comes sweet on the 
ear. 


Poring o’er briefs in a lone Temple-chamber, 
While lordlings make battues of partridge and 
grouse, 
The son of the merchant—the young borough 
member, 
Is gaining a name in the “Court” and the 
“House.” 


The Courts are all up, and the House at its closing 
Leaves “the Row” without riders, the parks drear 
and brown ; 
The clubs are deserted, save one, where sits dozing 
The wreck of the season—‘“the last man in town.” 


Soft on the heart of the student comes teeming 
Odours and sounds from that scene far away ; 

Sweet lips are calling him, bright eyes are beaming, 
Fair hands are waving to chide his delay. 


Forth by the earliest train he is flying, 
Far from the heat of the desolate streets, 
Breathing the fragrance of fields that are lying 
Fresh in the sunlight, exhaling their sweets. 


Far, far away, till the iron way reaches 
That green-hearted country he left in the spring, 
And his eye wanders over the forest of beeches, 
And his ear drinks the music of birds as they 
sing. 
’Tis noontide—there is not a breeze on the water, 
There is not a shadow on mead or on plain, 
And Alice de Warrene, the baron’s fair daughter, 
In the stone-sculptured bower is standing again. 


She looks where the bridge spans the sun-lighted 
river, 
She lists for a sound through the still autumn day; 
She hears but the voice of the stream that for ever 
Flows on by the tower and passes away. 


Merrily, hark! o’er the stream-spanning arches 
Whirls the chariot-team dashing along, 
Swift round the corner, till lost mid the larches, 





And she sees him no longer or hears his farewell. 


She hears but the ring of the wheels like a song. 
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Lost for a time—till once more, through the mazes 
Of laurel and holly, it breaks on her view, 

And from the balcony again Alice gages, 
And waves her fair hand to her own lover true. 


There is joy in the chase on that calm, autumn 
even, 

And the village bells peal out their cheeriest 
strain, 





For Alice her troth to her true love has given— 
The noble in blood to the noble in brain. 


At the bridal feast soon shall my lord with the garter 
Drink the health of the merchant of civic renown, 
When the daughter of sires that have signed “the 
Great Charter,” 
Shall wed with the prince-merchant’s son from 
the town. ‘J, F. Warr, 








JEALOUSY. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Tt was not thus in other days we met.” 

NE does not love to imagine the frame 
‘\ of mind of John Harris at this time. 
If it had lasted long it might have 
driven him mad, or he might have 
settled down into a sullen, brooding, 
dangerous man, who loved no man, and whom no 
man loved. And yet, how could it be broken, 
except by a sudden crisis, which would bring 
about an explosion of his hatred, and at least an 
attempt to be revenged? ‘There is no worse con- 
sequence of the harbouring of bad passions than 
this, that it produces a condition in which one’s 
best friend hardly knows what to wish. The soul 
is taken as in a trap, and unless the infinite good- 
ness of God arrests and overturns the common 
course of events, it is already doomed, and (to use 
the awful language of the Scriptures) led captive 
by the devil at his will. Yet John Harris had 
been a good son, a blameless member of society, 
and, until now, an excellent friend. He had borne 
prosperity w:‘hout reproach, but adversity had 
proved to be too much for him. He was being 
swept away in an evil current, and how should 
he be snatched from its flood? 

After that fatal Sunday he refused to go back 
to business in town, even for a day. When his 
father expostulated with him, he asked fiercely, 
“Do you want me to murder him? Let me stay 
quiet and work at the farm, if you are wise. 
What! the soil is poor? the sea air is too harsh 
for the crops? Don’t I know that, but it will be 
enough for a single man; and Alice Grey has 
made up her mind that I must never have a wife 
or child to keep.” And then he would walk over 
to the rocks, and watch the waves beating them 
in wrath, and mutter anathemas to himself against 
all women and all false friends. 

In the meantime Robert’s habitual good fortune 
had thrown him another sugar-plum, but this 
time it came through Alice. When her father 
died, and she was forced to work for her bread, 
Mr. Harris, who helped her to live, had asked the 
co-operation of a distant relative, who had some 
little money and no nearer friends, This man was 








an oddity, and part of his eccentricity consisted in 
dread of beggary. He had given up a jeweller’s 
business after the failure of a sensational attempt to 
plunder his shop, and now he not only repudiated 
any duty towards Alice, but volunteered the in- 
formation that he was resolved to sink his little 
capital for safety in a Governinent life annuity, so 
that not a penny need be looked for at his death. 

Alice, indeed, had little claim upon a second 
cousin, whom she had never seen but once, hob- 
bling about on crutches, with his feet swathed in 
flannels, and looking the picture of misery and 
lovelessness. Yet it was from this strange old 
misanthropist and miser that a letter arrived one 
day, as follows :— 


“Cousin Grey,—When you read this, your old kinsman 
will be dead, for it is to lie in my desk till then. I fear 
that I have wronged you while living; but indeed I think the 
world has wronged me a little also when it made me out a 
miser. When I was frightened into giving up my good 
business, it had not been thriving long enough for me to have 
saved much; andthe rascal who bought my interest and stock- 
in-trade never paid half what he agreed to give. The interest 
on what I saved made me no richer than twenty-two shillings 
a week, and that is not much, cousin—not much. So I did not 
undertake to manage for a young girl besides, and I did not 
even help youasI might. But nowI have settled my affairs ; 
and besides what goes to buy me a pound a week, there is six 
hundred more put out at five per cent. This will give you the 
reversion of ten shillings a week and something over when I 
am dead and gone; and I hope you will not think too hardly of 
an old man who was content to be a little poorer for your sake 
while he was alive. ** EPHRAIM GILLESPIE.” 


Thus the lovers were enabled to marry at once, 
with a better income than they had reckoned 
upon, and Robert’s savings not only furnished 
the house, but enabled them to take a modest trip 
to the Isle of Man besides. And I shall not tell 
any one so stupid as to need the information, 
whether they enjoyed their fortnight—riding on 
donkeys and sailing in little yachts, climbing hills 
and listening to falls, watching the mists around 
the mountains’ heads, and the foam lapping around 
the cliffs. But the fortnight was soon over, and 
they started upon the homeward voyage to enter 
upon a new life of more sober joy, dashed no doubt 
with anxieties and disappointments, but blessed 
with mutual sympathy and trust. 

All this time John was in the same bitter and 
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restless mood as ever, unable to settle down to 
work, unable to forget his imaginary wrongs, and | 
only relieved from the gnawing of rage and regret | 
by violent physical exertion. Sometimes he would | 
walk all day at a rapid rate along the shore, mut- 
tering to himself, and flinging his arms about 
whenever he thought himself unobserved. At 
other times he would lie upon a rock and broed, 
and work himself up into a state of frenzy, in 
which it would certainly not have been wise for 
Robert to forget his warning and approach with- 
out being on his guard. Sometimes, again, he 
would sink into a sort of lethargy, and the only 
gleam ef hopefulness that showed itself was that 
he seemed to take pleasure now and then in help- 
ing the fishermen to drag a net or to push off a 
heavy boat. 

One evening these hardy people had finished 
their work, and some boys were playing about the 
beach, when a steamer slowly emerged out of the 
haze and glided by within a hundred yards of 
where John was lying. He scarcely cared to look 
at it, and yet in a vague way drew pleasure from 
the stately march of the great hull across the 
gleaming, sluggish, oily waters, and the spectral 
manner in which it loomed for a minute out of 
the mist, into which it would presently melt again, 
like a phantom, into the night. While it was full 
in sight something—it might be a passing boat 
or yacht—attracted the attention of nearly every 
one on board to the other side, and John’s eye 
was next caught by the rapid motion of a man, 
who had been leaning over the bulwark on 
the near side, falling headlong into the sea. He 
was just behind the paddle-box; had he been 
in front there would be no gleam of hope for 
him, and John saw him tossed up to the surface of 
the creamy whirl which the wheels left behind, 
swept rapidly into the vessel’s wake, and striking 
out gallantly for his life. In a moment his listless- 
ness had vanished, he had sprung from his rocky 
perch to the sand below, and was shouting to the 
strongest boys to help him in pushing off the 
nearest boat. As it took the water they sprang 
in, and the oars bent as they plied them. The 
boat was pulled fast, for every one felt that a life 
hung upon his effort. A little breeze rose up 
around them as they sped, and the tide and 
current resisted their progress in vain. A glad, 
new feeling of vigour and humanity crept into 
the unhappy heart, which no strong sympathy 
had stirred for so many weeks until now. They 
got into the foamy water which told where the 
steamer had passed, and strove more vehemently, 
though their ears sang loudly, and they could feel 
in their very temples every pulse of their heart. 
At last John stood up and shouted, and a shout 
from behind announced that the steamer had now 
missed the man, and another boat was coming 








up; while a fainter bubbling cry just in front told 
them that the swimmer was still afloat and near 
them. John never felt so happy in all his life. The 
next effort showed them a round spot upon the 
surface; another stroke and they reached it, but 
even as they did so the struggling man threw up 
his arms, turned his face toward them, and sank! 
In that moment the pale evening light showed 
Harris the ghastly features of him he hated most 
in all the world—the man he had accused of deadly 
treachery—the man who had beaten him in busi- 
ness and in love, and through whom he was already 
half a wreck—Robert Wilson! Only a glimpse, 
and he sank; and surely it was John’s good angel 
who had already begun to melt him, and who now 
reminded him at one flash of the fair-haired boy 
whe raced with him long ago, the rosy lad who sang 
beside him in the choir, the companion whom his 
own arm had supported, weeping, by a father’s 
grave. Alice, too, desolate and in mourning, 
seemed to look at him out of those drowning eyes, 
and with a great cry he sprang to the boat’s prow, 
and dived after his sinking foeman. 

It seemed an hour, and perhaps it was thirty 
seconds, before he grasped Wilson’s hair, and struck 
out for the life of two. They rose exhausted, oh, so 
slowly; and the last external things of which John 
was conscious were an exultant cry from the two 
boats, an oar flung to them, which Wilson caught, 
and a long, heavy, surging swell, which dashed 
his own head against it and sank him. Down, 
down, he gently glided, feeling no pain, no fear. 
The shouting died out of his ears, and the light 
sickened and swooned into a small, dancing, pale- 
green circle, but John Harris was calm enough. It 
was like a distant dream that he had been angry 
and unjust. He was distinctly conscious of the 
strangeness of their meeting thus—one groping 
for the other in the heart of the great deep. And 
when he thought at last, “I am lost; I am dying 
for the man I cursed,” he actually ventured to 
bless God. 

Yet no thought of eternity or judgment came 
nigh to him. He was in some way bound up in the 
present and the past, and suddenly his whole life 
rushed upon him, with a hundred little incidents 
that had years ago faded from his living memory ; 
and then all grew dark and silent, and he thought, 
* T am dead now,” and waited for the angels, with- 
out much curiosity or hope or fear. Next camea 
pang as of lances searching every fibre, and the 
blood sang loud in his ears again; and at last the 
light came back to him in a gilded cabin, while 
strange faces bent over him, and he heard the 
voice of the man he loved long ago, now hoarse 
and low, whispering, “Oh, thank God—thank 
God!” 

* * * * % * 6 


And so the ice was broken up, not to gather 
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again, upon the heart of John Harris. Weeks 
passed before either of the reconciled men could 
move about again, but they were nursed together 
in the new home with equal tenderness by Alice 
Wilson and Miss Standaside. 

A day came when he cailed Alice to his side, 
and said, “ Alice, do you remember saying, ‘Why 
may I not be your sister?’ Is it too late now for 
me to ask to be your brother P” 

And Alice stooped down and kissed away the 
tears that she had dropped upon his forehead, and 
said, “ Dear John, if it were not for you I should 
be miserable indeed to-day, and now you make 
me more happy still than ever.” 

A day came when the suffering and melted man 
began to see that Alice was not the only fair 
woman, that Miss Standaside also had a winning 
manner and a gentle voice, and that blue eyes 
and golden hair were as beautiful as brown and 
black. A day came when he pleaded, and with 
success, that the name of Robert’s first child 
should be John Harris. A day came, but not 
for many years, and not without patience and 





frugality and struggle, when the ancient tirm of 
Lace, Glover, and Jackitt became Jackitt, Wilson, 
and Harris. A day came when a Christmas 
dinner was served up in the country house that 
used to be Dairy Farm, and John Harris sat at 
one end of the table with Mrs. Wilson beside him, 
and Mrs. Harris sat at the other end with Mr. 
Wilson—and I protest that Mrs. Harris is our old 
friend Miss Standaside !—and all the space between 
them except one chair was filled up with little 
Harrises and little Wilsons who claimed to be 
cousins all round. And in that seat is a grey- 
headed old gentleman, who seems to me to be as 
happy as any of the company—plainly, a well-to- 
do person, not unlikely to be able to mention the 
whole party in his will, and quite certain to have 
contributed nobly to the gorgeous Christmas-tree 
in the hall. It is the good old friend of the family, 
Mr. Jackitt. And whatever his will may be like, 
there is not one of the company but would tear it 
up to postpone by a single Christmas the day 
when Wilson and Harris shall have the old firm 
to themselves. 








INDIAN NOTES AND ANECDOTES.—VIII. 


BY THE REV. S. MATEER, F.L.S, 


THE “KUDUMI” QUESTION, 

f NOTHER question, of a similar cha- 
f if f racter to that mentioned in my last 
paper, relates to the mode of wearing 
ig) the hair practised by most of the 
~ natives of India. An odd thing, some 
might think, to make hairdressing a matter of 
conscience, and discuss its religious bearing. 
Yet the Apostle Paul more than once delivered 
to Christian converts an inspired judgment as 
to the proper length and mode of dressing the 
hair; and I really think we need a prophet or 
apostle to take up the subject, and introduce a 
reform amongst ourselves in England at the 
present day. 

The Hindoos usually shave off the hair of the 
head quite close, with the exception of a single 
lock or tuft at the back, which is called the kudumi. 
Now is this a heathenish or merely an Indian and 
national custom? Is it a mere fashion, or has it 
a moral and religious significance? Is it, there- 
fore, necessary that Christian converts should cut 
it off, or may they retain it, as a matter of absolute 
indifference or personal taste ? 

A few of the missionaries assert that the wearing 
of the kudwmi is merely a national fashion, 
like the Chinese (or rather Tartar) tail, and that it 
is rather a mark of civilisation, refinement, and 
worldly adornment, than possessing any particular 
religious import. 












Others, and I believe the great majority of 
missionaries throughout India, urge that the 
kudumi is to all intents and purposes a religious 
badge, inseparably associated in the minds of the 
people with heathenism, as it is inseparable to the 
accomplishment of the Hindoo ceremonies, and is 
cut off and buried or burnt with the corpse of the 
father. A Hindoo cannot perform the appointed 
rites, nor, with some rare exceptions, retain his 
caste standing, without the kudumi. It is not 
worn by Roman Catholic or Syrian Christians or 
converts to those bodies, nor by Mohammedans 
and their proselytes. On the western coast, there- 
fore, at least, it is, in the Scriptural sense, highly 
inexpedient (even were it thought to be justifiable) 
to wear the kudumi. We ought not unneces- 
sarily to shock the feelings of other Christians by 
wearing what they continue persistently to regard 
—and I think with reason—as a badge of hea- 
thenism. 

The only instances in which I _— known native 
Christians insist on the retention of this mode of 
wearing the hair were those of a native doctor 
and a teacher, both of whom came much in con- 
tact with caste Hindoos, and often found it a 
convenience to be mistaken for heathens—or, at 
least, not immediately recognised as Christians— 
thereby escaping sundry annoyances otherwise 
unavoidable in the present state of caste law and 
feeling in Travancore. 
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The heathen officials of the native Government 
I know practically regard the kudumi as a mark 
of heathenism, and its absence as a proof, so far, 
of the profession of Christianity. When native 
Christians were formerly seized for government 
service on the Sabbath, or for temple service at 
any time, they were exempted on the spot on 
showing that they wore no kudumi. Some years 
ago, when petty persecutions were inflicted in con- 
sequence of the exasperation of the heathen at the 
rapid progress of Christianity, orders were issued 
by the inferior officials in one locality to seize as 
Christians all who should be found without the 
kudumi. 

The relinquishment of this custom has, I con- 
ceive, a far greater influence in separating Chris- 
tians from heathens, and distinguishing them on 
all occasions as Christians, and so reminding them 
and others of their obligations to act accordingly, 
than some would be inclined to give it credit for. 
It will be found that by far the greatest number 
of thoroughly earnest and sincere Hindoo converts 
acknowledge that they ought to give up the kudumi. 
Take for example the following sentences in the 
autobiography of Muttuswami, a convert to Chris- 
tianity in Madras in 1853. He says, “ As in the 
last assault they laid hold of the hair of my head 
(kudumi), I had that removed. This effectually 
severed my connection with Hindoos, for without 
the hair as it is commonly worn I could not 
maintain my position amongst them. It is one 
of the marks of Hindoo idolatry, and removing it 
has effectually cut me off from them.” 

I have myself always felt it to be my duty to 
discourage this mode of cutting the hair, of course 
allowing the people either to shave it off wholly, 
for coolness and cleanliness, according to the 
common custom of Orientals, or to wear it like 
Europeans, or in any way they choose, except in 
the particular mode above described. 


“HOW DO YOU LIKE THE CLIMATE OF INDIA?” 





is often quite agreeable to those duly acclimatised 
and accustomed to it. Throughout the day the 
thermometer stands generally at about 80° in my 
sitting-room in Trevandrum. It is rarely over 
90°, and rarely falls below 70° Fahr. 

During hot summers in England we sometimes 
have an hour or two in the day as hot as in India, 
and we feel it perhaps even more for the time in 
this country, from the absence of sufficient ventila- 
tion, suitable clothing, and other preparation for 
such a temperature. But in the hottest summers 
here it is cool enough at night. Our cool season, 
or “ winter,” in Travancore, somewhat resembles 
these hot days in England. 

The climate of India agrees as well with some 
Europeans as even that of the British Isles. Much 
depends upon care, regular and temperate habits, 
early rising, and above all, abundant exercise, in 
some form or other, daily. Indeed, I have often 
fancied that people who have some slight affec- 
tion or tendency, such as compels them to realise 
the necessity of caution, and to avoid presuming 
upon their robustness, do better than those who 
imagine that nothing could affect them, and in 
some cases venturing heedlessly to expose them- 
selves to sun and rain, are suddenly cut off. Some 
Europeans, too, indulge in heavy dinners late in 
the evening, and take little exercise. No wonder, 
then, that the sluggish liver or overloaded stomach 
soon becomes seriously affected. Ladies suffer, I 
think, on the whole, more than men, for the care 
of young children sometimes robs them of their 
quiet repose, and prevents early rising to enjoy the 
fresh airof the morning. Thenervous or muscular 
system becomes relaxed, and they neglect, or feel 
scarcely equal to, the task of taking necessary 
“ constitutional ” exercise. 

For my own part, I think one may grow to like 
the climate and European life of Southern India 
very much. The uniformity especially, which 
some complain of as monotony, is not without its 
advantages—that is, of course, under the essential 


It should be remembered that there exists a con- | condition that we have one primary absorbing 


siderable diversity of climate in different parts of | 


our Indian Empire, and at different altitudes. 
While there is great, often intense and overpower- 
ing, heat in the plains, those who have leisure and 
means at command can easily reach a delightful 
temperate or a cold climate, by ascending lofty 
mountains, such as the Himalayas, the Mahaba- 
leshwar Hills, near Bombay, and the Neilgheiries, 
in the Madras Presidency. And in the plains the 
character of the climate varies greatly. In southern 
Italy, for example, the dry and hot atmosphere of 
the east coast markedly contrasts with that of the 
more humid, and by so much the cooler climate of 
the western coast. Travancore is not the hottest 
part of India, rain falling more or less during 
several months in the year; and the temperature 





| 
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pursuit and beneficent work, like that of the 
Christian missionary, which employs our energies 
and keeps us happily and fully engaged. Then 
we have none of those terrible alternations of heat 
and cold so common in England; no universal fall 
of the leaf, with its dismal associations; no frost 
and snow and ice; no dusty fires, nor shivering 
for want of them; no glass windows to be guarded 
with jealous care ; no rising of the sun one time at 
three or four in the morning, another time at eight, 
or setting one time at four, again at eight or nine 
o’clock, but a steady, unvarying day of light, from 
six to six, awaking one at a fixed hour in the morn- 


| ing with its bright gleam, and inviting one to settle 


down quietly to study or teaching after tea in the 
evening. 
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PART II. 

T about one o’clock in the day I was 
aroused by a gentle touch on the shoul- 
der, and a kind voice saying, “Come, 
Willie, you must cheer up, and remem- 
ber old daddy is very happy now. Sce 

what a beautiful smile he has! You must come home 

with me, and stay with us until we hear of something 
for you.” 

But I could not be persuaded to leave the room 
until the day of the funeral, an old woman being sent 
on the same evening to wait upon me and keep me 
company. After the sixth day the only father I had 
ever known was buried by his wife, and I was once 
more left alone in the world. 

After the funeral, what few things there were were 
sold, and the money, together with seventy pounds 
which the money-box was found to contain, was put by, 
to be made use of at some future time for my benefit. 
I remained with Mr. Jones for some time. It was a 
very different life to what I had been accustomed to. 
There were five little children ; and what with joining 
in their games and watching their funny little tricks, 
I had not much time for brooding over my troubles. 

I taught in some of the junior classes with Mr. 
Jones, although only thirteen; but I was very tall 
and strong for my age, and had had much experience 
during my short life. I was always said to have an 
old head on young shoulders, but how that could 
have been managed I don’t quite know. 

Inquiries were made right and left to hear of some 
one who was in want of a youth as clerk, and at last, 
when we were beginning to despair of finding any- 
thing, a letter arrived one morning to say that a 
barrister wanted a boy just to open the door for 
clients, and do various little things for him, for whose 
services he would at first pay five shillings a week. 
That was certainly very little, but Mr. Jones thought 
by accepting it I might get amongst people of more 
influence, and so be able in a short time to better 
myself, 

Accordingly, ‘about four o’clock one morning Mr. 
Jones started off with me, after I had bid farewell to 
all my kind friends, and we arrived in London in 
time to look about for some lodging, which we after 
a great deal of trouble succeeded in finding in the 
house of an old woman, who agreed to board me for 
five shillings a week. 

That settled, we went to the chambers of my future 
master, where we found a very tall, fine-looking man, 
awaiting us. But there was something in his manner 
which instantly seemed to freeze my blood, and I felt 
quite terrified when Mr. Jones bade me good-bye 
and left me alone with him. 

“Come, wake up, youngster! Don’t stand looking 
about you in that idiotic manner! You must work 








and make yourself useful. There, you'll see written 
on that paper what you have to do, and don’t come 
bothering me, for I hate to be asked questions.” 

I did not answer a word—indeed, I don’t suppose 
I could have done so if I had tried, for a large lump 
seemed to have grown in my throat, and I could with 
the greatest difficulty succeed in keeping back tears 
which longed to show themselves; but I was too 
proud to let them, and after biting my lips until I 
had made two large dents in them, I bowed, and went 
into my little lobby. When six o’clock arrived he 
called out to me that he was going, which speech was 
followed by a loud slam of the door. Accordingly I 
got up and also started for my new home. I had 
never been in London before, and I thought I should 
like to run away, and never see it again, it looked 
so dirty, and the noise in the streets was so deafening. 
But I knew I must stay, as I had to make my way 
in life, so [turned my attention to the more amusing 
scenes, and by the time I arrived at my lodgings 
was quite cheerful, 

The next morning I went to chambers at nine, 
where I found an old woman just leaving who had 
been cleaning the rooms and lit the fires. 

“Are you Mr. Wallace’s new clerk?” said she; 
and upon my answering in the affirmative, she said, 
“A precious pretty life you'll lead with him—why, 
’e’s a regular bear!” and went off, leaving‘me, as 
you may imagine, not very anxious for the arrival of 
my master. 

At eleven, however, he walked in, and called me. 
“Any briefs, letters, or messages? or has nobody 
been, as usual ?”’ 

** Nobody,” said I, “ but an old woman.” 





He looked at me as if I had shot him, took upa 
paper, and dismissed me, leaving me in peace for a 
| short time, until he seemed unable to bear himself 
any longer, and called me in again, scolded me for 
having moved some of his papers, all as it seemed to 
me for nothing ; but E expect it really was because, 
as I afterwards found out, he had left his favourite 
pipe at home. 

Well, so things went on for about four months, 
without anything particular occurring, when one 
morning a client brought in a brief before Mr. 





| Wallace had arrived, so that he waited, and kept 
'me talking to him. I thought I had never seen 

such a nice man before; he had such beautiful blue 
| eyes and black curly hair, but rather a sad expression 
| of countenance. He asked me if I had any brothers 
| and sisters, and many other questions which I didn’t 
| know how to answer ; and at last he persuaded me to 
tell him my life, which I began doing, but was very 
soon interrupted by my master coming in, who really 
seemed quite transformed. He bowed to the gentle- 
| man very politely, expressed regret at having kept 
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him waiting, wished me good morning, and praised 
me for having kept the gentleman and made him | 
comfortable. In fact so changed was he that I | 
seemed to have lost an immense weight from my 
heart as I walked into my own room. But unfortu- 
nately I found it to be only a momentary trans- 
formation, for as soon as the gentleman had left he 
adopted his previous manner and tone; scolded me 
for remaining in his room instead of retiring to my 
own, as I should have done. I noticed he always 
changed when gentlemen came in upon business, 
which unfortunately did not often happen, as he had 
not much practice, 

When I had been there about a year my friend 
came again; fortunately this time Mr. Wallace had 
gone out for the day. He gave me a hearty shake 
of the hand, and after ascertaining that I was quite 
alone, reminded me that I had once begun to relate 
my history to him, and that he would very much like 
to hear the rest of it. So I began from the begin- 
ning and told him all. But every now and then he 
would start and look hard at me, and his manner 
seemed so peculiar that I asked him if he felt quite 
well, but he always said, “ Yes,” and begged me to 
continue. 

When I had finished he said to himself, “My boy, 
my Morris, I wonder if you too have gone through 
the same trials,” 

I could not understand him; and he, seeing my 
perplexity, explained to me that he had once lost a 
beautiful little boy with golden hair. The nurse had 
taken him out one day and left him for a moment, 
and upon her return the child had disappeared, 
and was nowhere to be seen, For weeks and weeks 
the search was continued; messengers were sent to 
all parts of the country to try and hear tidings of 
the missing child. At last the parents gave up in 
despair, and it was supposed that he had been stolen 
by gipsies. 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, when he had come to | 
the end of his pitiable story, “he would have been | 

| 





about fifteen now—about two years younger than 
you.” 
“But I am not quite fifteen, because daddy always 
said I must have been about four when he found me.” | 
The gentleman stared at me in astonishment, I | 
supposed at the idea of such a big fellow as myself | 
being so young. A smile crossed his face as he said, | 


“ Morris! oh, no, it can’t be!’? and he sank intoa 
chair. 

I was at first much alarmed at seeing him thus 
suddenly overpowered; large drops of perspiration 
stood on his brow. By degrees he became calm, called 
me and asked me many questions. At last a happy 
thought seemed to strike him, and he inquired if I 
had the mark of a burn just over my ankle. I replied 
that I did not know what it was, but I thought I had 
a great dent there, which I showed him. He then 
said, “ Yes, it must be so; and at last all my prayers 
are answered by the restoration of my lost son.” 

I will not attempt to describe to you the joy I felt 
at finding I had really discovered in this kind man 
a father; my only grief was that daddy and mammy 
were not alive to rejoice with me. We went together 
to visit the graves of my good old friends, and had a 


| plain stone erected to their memory in gratitude to 


the kindness they had shown to a poor lost child. 
Fanny. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


202. Name the two professing Christians who St. 
Paul said were in error for affirming that the resur- 
rection was passed already. 

208. Quote an instance from our Lord’s life from 
which we may infer that he was subject to the de- 
pression of extreme fatigue. 

204, A message sent on one occasion by the Is- 
raelites, during their progress to the promised land, 
shows how deeply they felt the value of God’s pro- 
tecting care over them. Give it. 

205. Name the place at which an angel expostu- 
lated with the Israelites for their breach of the cove- 
nant in not exterminating the Canaanites. 

206. The second Psalm is quoted three times in 
the New Testament, in reference to the Messiah. 
Give the passages. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 495. 


194. Zeph. ii. 4. 

195. 1 Sam. xxv. 31, and Isa. viii. 14. 

196. Matt. i. 23. The term is applied to Jesus 
Christ. 

197. “I stood between the Lord and you at that 
time” (Deut. v. 5). 

198. Zech. vi. 12, 13. 
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By sufferings, wrongs, and miseries made | 
ae blind, 
A sight fills all the vision of my mind: 
How that One even now full swiftly hies 
Along the golden pavements o’er these skies 
All eagerly, and overjoyed to find 
Thee feeling onward toward Him; and with kind | 


ie OOD cheer to thee! for as I close the eyes | 


Voice calleth to thee, and with happy sighs, 
And “ Ephphatha,” be opened, giveth sight : 
Thou hast thine eyes to see; it is the Lord. 
O then what fadeless glory and what sweet 
Welcome in eyes that gem the heavenly 
street ! 
No grief hast thou, for there is all reward ; 
No death, no night, for God is Life and Light. 
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BIBLE NOTES. 
SECOND MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES (John xxi, 3—11). 


'IMON PETER saith unto them, I go a 
| fishing.” It was upon the Sea of Galilee 
i that this manifestation of Christ to 
some of his disciples, with the miracle 
' that accompanied it, took place. There 
are strong points of resemblance between this miracle 
and that recorded in Luke v., but the periods of our 
Lord’s ministry at which they were performed show 
that they are quite distinct. How, it may be asked, 
was it that Peter, after he had become a fisher of 
men, and when his Master had expressly said, “ No 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God,” yet returns now to 
his old occupation? It cannot have been that he was 
about to forsake the cause he had taken in hand, for 
his after deeds and words disprove this. We learn 
from these words that he was not prohibited from 
seeking the necessaries of life by means of his former 
calling, any more than the Apostle Paul was forbidden 
to work with his hands at his trade, that he might 
not be burdensome to any. 

Peter’s companions went with him, and together 
they toiled all the night—the best time for fishing— 
till the early morning, and the result was that they 
caught nothing. As the light broke on the shore of 
the lake a solitary traveller was seen, unknown to 
them, yet removed by no great distance from them. 
He asked them the question, “ Have ye any meat?” 
as much as to say, “ What success has. attended you 
during the hours that ye have been hard at work ?” 
“They answer him, No.” The purpose of the question 
was to draw forth this acknowledgment frem their 
lips, so that they and future ages might know that 
the fish which was afterwards seen on the shore 
(ver. 9) was not provided by any human means, but 
by the creative power of Christ. 

“Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye 
shall find, 
able to draw it for the multitude of the fishes.” It often 
happens that a shoal of fish in the water can be seen 
from the shore, though not from a boat in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of it, and the disciples may have 
fancied that the words were addressed to them in a 
friendly spirit—that this unknown man on the beach 
was directing their attention to what was escaping 
their observation—giving them a hint as to what 
they ought to do. The instant success of their re- 
newed efforts, shown in the number of “ great fish” 
taken—153—turns the thoughts of one at least of 
the disciples to that time when a similar result 
attended him and others, aftera night of long and 
fruitless labour. The disciple was the one whom 
“Jesus loved;” and he addressed to Simon Peter 
the remark which, no doubt, was prompted by con- 
viction, “It isthe Lord.” Peter, ever the foremost 





They cast therefore, and now they were not | 


of the apostles in act, did not wait till the ship 
reached the shore; he put on his upper garment— 
for before he was “ naked,” or bare—that is, he had 
on merely the tunic which fitted close to the body— 
and thus arrayed, he cast himself into the sea, in 
order to appear in the presence of that Lord whom 
he now recognised for himself, and whom he had so 
lately denied. Up to the point of John’s remark to 
Peter, it is quite clear that the disciples did not 
know that it was their Master who was near them, 
though he had appeared to them twice already since 
his resurrection. 

“As soon as they were come to land, they saw a 
fire ef coals there, and fish laid thereon, and bread, 
Jesus saith wnto them, Bring of the fish which ye have 
now caught.” Peter is foremost again. He it is who 
advances at his Master’s bidding, and draws the net 
to land to take from it some of the fish so recently 
captured. If the coals, the fish, and the bread that 
are before their eyes were miraculously provided, 
then we see that Christ, by this direction, wished to 
combine the fruits of their labour and of his own 
omnipotence, and invites them to partake of them. 

“None of the disciples durst ask him, Who art 
thou? knowing that it was the Lord.’ There must 
have been something very different in his appearance 
after his resurrection to what it had been before he 
suffered, else the disciples would at once have known 
him, with whom they had spent so much time, and 
with whom they had been on such intimate terms. 
After this miracle, and its attendant circumstances, 
they knew him, and yet they cannot bring them- 
selves to put the direct question to him, “ Who art 
thou?” A holy fear and awe had taken possession 
of their minds, lest they should be suspected of 
doubting his identity. 

This miraculous draught of fishes after the resur- 
rection is to be contrasted with that at the beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry in the following points:— 
There the fishes were hauled into the boats on the 
sea, here they are drawn to the land; there the net 
was on the point of bursting asunder (or, as the 
Authorised Version has it, “the net brake’’), here it 
is not torn at all; there the fishermen were called 
to be fishers of men, here they are invited to sit 
down and dine (or rather, breakfast — for, as the 
original word shows, it was to come to breakfast that 
Christ invited them). 

One lesson we may learn from the account of this 
our Master’s last miracle: that he can and does.pro- 
vide for the wants of his disciples, and that though 
we may toil long, yet in the end, if we have him 
near us, a blessing will descend upon us abundantly; 
and, once more, that he is often very near us when 








we are not cognisant of the fact. 














































